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This is the year of the home computer, with 
manufacturers expecting their biggest volume ever 
as we move into the holiday selling season. Al 
though these magic machines are capable of every- 
thing from balancing the checkbook to helping the 
kids get better grades in school, they're still, at this 
point, most widely appreciated as home video-game 
centers. Apple II courtesy Clancy-Paul, Princeton. 
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All 


What do author George Plimpton, talk 
show host Dick Cavett, and Captain Kirk of 
the Starship Enterprise all have in com 
mon? They want you to buy a home com 
puter. Clever Mr, Cavett assures viewers 
that a simple hausfrau can be transformed 
into a Home Management Executive with 
the aid of his client’s information machine 
Plimpton, who gained fame by embarrass 
ing himself in competition with profes 
sional athletes, promises you his video 
games are the next best thing to the real 
thing, even if he wasn’t. And Captain Kirk, 
appearing in the guise of actor William 
Shatner, tries to “Crazy Eddie” viewers into 
buying a discount computer named Vic. A 
computer named Vic? 

With such illustrious people making 
such irresistible promises, it's hard to 
know which computer is right for you. Be 
sides, you might legitimately wonder, is it 
really necessary to spend $3,000 in order 


to balance the checkbook, or or a few 
hundred dollars to get to first base, even if 
the computer does go “beep, beep, beep, 
beep” when you get there? Don’t they 
make wrist watches nowadays that do the 
same thing? 

So who needs a home computer? 


Everyone, if you believe the claims of 
advertisers. It's hard to open a newspaper 
or turn on the TV these days without 
someone offering you the latest in elec 
tronic wizardry. Advertisers want us to be 
lieve that if we don’t rush out and purchase 
an expensive home computer right away, 
our children will grow up to be migrant 
workers. And the free press supports the 
logic. Magazine articles—indeed, entire 
magazines—abound, extolling the virtues 
of these electronic Tinker Toys. They tell 
us, for example, that computers can— 


The Basics 


By all accounts, the home computer 
will be the holiday gift item of the 
year—by 1983, sales are expected to 
exceed $1 billion. The popularity of 
these wondrous machines has in- 
creased dramatically; only 35,000 were 
sold in 1980, as opposed to the 1.5 mil- 
lion purchased this year. Like a Lab- 
rador puppy or a microwave oven, a 
home computer is something the whole 
family can appreciate. However, a 
TRS-80 or a TI-99/4A is slightly more 
practical than a cute dog. With the in- 
stallation of some inconspicuous sen 
sors around your house, the computer 
can act as a burglar alarm and turn on 
the lights automatically when you're 
away from home at night. Mom can use 
it to balance the checkbook and amor- 
tize the mortgage; Dad can enter all his 
60 Minute Gourmet recipes, check out 
the stock market, and play chess with 


The Top Sellers 


Apple. Strictly speaking, the name 
synonomous with personal computers 
is a much bigger contender in the busi- 
ness computer game than it is with 
machines for home use. However, it’s 
an industry leader, and has been con- 
sidered the easiest of personal com 
puters to expand upon, with the 

selection of both software and 
hardware. Consequently, it’s one of the 
more costly too; list price for the Apple 
IL is $1530. Consumer Guide rated 
Apple manuals and documentation 
among the best in the industry. A new 
target for Apple is the educational mar- 
ket: if the company gets its way, it will 
donate an Apple II to the nation’s more 
than 83,000 public schools in return 
for a fat tax write-off. 


Atari. The big name in video games is 
competing with itself in the home com- 
puter market, and doing quite well. All 
the most popular arcade games, such as 
Space Invaders and Pac-Man, can be 
played on a home Atari such as the 800 
model, which has impressive color 
graphics. Prices range from $649 to 
$769, depending on how many Ks 
worth of memory you think you'll need. 
Although the software selection isn’t the 
greatest, available programs range from 
Dow Jones Investment Evaluator ($99) 
to an x-rated package called Softporn . 


himself. Music lovers can index their 
albums, from Adam and the Ants to 
Moon Unit Zappa, in alphabetical order, 
and, as we all know, kids of any age can 
play video games until their eyes are 
crossed. Familiarizing children with 
computers is no joke: since many 
schools are already teaching everything 
from languages to math with the help of 
computers, working at home gives 
children a competitive edge. 
Shopping for a home computer can 
be a confusing business, because new 
models and modifications of old reli- 
ables appear with dizzying rapidity. Be- 
fore you go out to browse, take a few 
minutes to acquaint yourself with the 
market's biggest sellers, And be aware 
that, though the initial price of a com- 
puter may be low, you can easily spend 
many times that amount on peripherals 
and software packages. In fact, experts 


Texas Instruments. The difference 
between the TI-99/4 and the TI-99/4A is 
that the latter model has a much- 
improved new keyboard. The price has 
dropped from $925 to a remarkable 
$99, plus a recently-announced $100 
rebate, this year. Popular Mechanics 
rated its LOGO language (similar to 
BASIC) the best educational computer 
program available, but the catch seems 
to be that, after picking up a great bar- 
gain console for $199, you have to part 
with approximately $500 more for 
LOGO software and equipment. 


Timex. This company’s Sinclair com- 
puters are, thus far, the most inexpen- 
sive available. The Sinclair ZX81 has a 
list price of $99.95 and, for being the 
cheapest personal computer in the 
world, comes with a 1K memory ex- 
pandable to more than 16K with a 
Memory Module that costs less than $50 
and hooks up to any television set. The 
ZX Spectrum is even more impressive; 
as the ads say, you get “color, sound (10 
octaves), and graphics for under $300,” 
and the computer measures only 1 by 8 
by 5 inches, which means you can fit it 
in your pocket. Why are these so inex- 
pensive? It’s all in the design, says 
Timex. A Sinclair contains one Master 
Chip which replaces eighteen chips 
used in other computers. 


estimate that for every dollar consum- 
ers shell out on a keyboard console, 
they spend at least another dollar on 
software and equipment. 

Service is something else to consider. 
Stores from Bloomingdale's to Toys R 
Us to K-Mart are doing a land-office 
business in home computers, but you 
might well receive more personal at- 
tention at a store that trafficks exclu- 
sively in hardware and/or software 
Although computers, like automobiles, 
are relatively sturdy items, it helps to 
have expert assistance when yours is in 
need of repair or adjustment. 

Prices have plummeted during the 
past year—particularly on the lowest- 
priced models of each manufacturer— 
because the projected holiday rush on 
home computers has generated an all- 
out price war. Here's roughly what you 
can expect to spend for the top sellers. 


Radio Shack. “It’s like having the cos 
mos at your fingertips,” says Isaac 
Asimov of the new TRS-80 color com- 
puter, which is currently selling, at 
$399, for $98 less than last year. Radio 
Shack, a subsidiary of the Tandy leather 
company, was one of the pioneers of 
home computers; there are many, many 
software packages available for both 
color and regular TRS-80s. Upgrading 
can be costly, though;—a Color Com- 
puter Expansion Unit costs about 
$1585. Consumer Guide notes that it’s 
particularly painless to have one’s 
TRS-80 serviced, since any of the hun- 
dreds of Radio Shacks can ship a unit to 
a regional repair center and have it back 
within a week. 


Commodore. This is the only Ameri- 
can personal computer company that 
manufactures its own semiconductor 
microprocessors, which helps to keep 
prices down. Its VIC 20 lists for about 
$300, but can be found for as low as 
$239. The Commodore PET was one of 
the earliest home models; Popular 
Mechanics applauded the PET’s easily 
programmable graphic characters. In 
general, Commodore home computers 
are regarded as reliable machines, 
though their software capabilities are, at 
this writing, rather limited. Of course, 
that situation is bound to change. 
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e Do our income tax. sensations? Obviously, it wasn’t because I 

e Deliver mail electronically. intended to balance my checkbook. 

e Play any number of amusing games. 

e Index our stamp collections 

e Discipline the Mr. Coffee. Home Computers Vs. Office 

Frankly, | wonder if the rewards are Computers 
worth the effort, or the price. If you're any- 
thing like me, you've managed to do these Before I try to explain why I sank my last 
tasks well enough without the services of buck into one of these contraptions, I'd 
an expensive computer. So why is itthen, like to make a distinction between the 
you might ask, pointing your finger at me home computer and the personal com- 
accusingly, that | spent nearly $3,000 of my _ puter: a personal computer (also referred 
hard-earned cash for one of these silicon to as a business computer) is a tax- 


Shop Around 


There are those sensitive souls who 
will steadfastly resist the advance of 
technology to the death, who regard 
computers with loathing and terror and 
swear that they'll never have one of the 
wretched things in their home. We 
sympathize with those people, but re- 
gret to inform them that they're likely to 


North 
Parts Unlimited of Bayonne, 433 

onne (201-359-5009). 
Computer Products Unlimited, 613 
Broadway, Bayonne (201-858-2703). 
EJR Computer Associates, 5 Marineview 
Plaza, Hoboken (201-795-3601). 
Software City, 101 Route 46, Pine Brook 
(201-575-4574). Other locations in River 
Edge, Summit, Teaneck, Fairview, 
Greenbrook, and Nontvale. 
Computer Dimensions, 116 Elm St, 
Westfield (201-232-8300). 
Computer Mart of New Jersey, 501 
Route 27, Iselin (201-283-0600). 
The Computer Store, 213 Centennial 
Avenue, Cranford (201-276-5050). 
Computerland of Morristown, 74 Elm 
St, Morristown (201-539-4077). 
Microcomputer Servi 618 Mountain 
Blvd, Warren (201-561-3111). 
Atlas Computer Systems, 101 
Eisenhower Pkwy, Roseland (201-228- 
5748). 
NJ Audio-Video Inc., 516 Main St, 
Boonton (201-335-2342). 
The Computer Pros Inc, West Belt Mall, 
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be left behind as our society becomes 
more and more computerized. In New 
York City, Chemical Bank customers are 
paying bills and making deposits via 
their Atari home computers even as you 
read this. In California (where else?), 
loving couple: being united in mat 
rimony by a speech-synthesized com- 


Wayne (201-256-7070). 

Computerland, 225 Route 46, Totowa 
(201-785-4448). 

Entre Computer Center, Route 517, 
Panther Valley Mall, Allamuchy (201- 
850-8000), 

Summit Micro (rentals) 24 Beechwood 
Rd, Summit (20 -3873) 

The Video Galaxy Inc., Route 202 North, 
Far Hills (201-234-9590). 

Kelco Data Systems, 2 Mount Prospect 
Ave, Dover (201-361-3331). 

AMC Inc., 43 Queen Ann Drive, Basking 
Ridge (201-221-1515). 


Central 

Apple Computers Sales & Services, 432 
Broad St, Shrewsbury (201-747-6745), 
Vista Computer Center, Pine Valley 
Plaza, Route 34, Matawan (201-566- 
6066). 

Computerland, 286 Route 35, 
Eatontown (201-389-2333). 

Computer Mart, 150 Mercer Mall, 
Lawrenceville (609-452-1858). 

Other locations in Greenbrook, Iselin, 
and East Hanover. 


deductible capital investment used to | 
expedite and process work, a home com- 

puter is a genius underachiever wandering 

in search of greener pastures. In reality 

they are identical machines—high- 
powered microcomputers—in different 
packages, aimed at different markets. 

I bought a personal computer because I 
needed it for my work as a writer. The 
computer makes my job easier, and it in- 
creases my productivity. When I'm not 
swearing at it, I'm swearing by it. Since I 
bought it, ’'ve begun using my expensive 
IBM Correcting Selectric II electric type- 
writer as a flower pot. 


Personal computers (as distinct from 
home computers; we'll get back to them in | 
a second) have only three possible appli- 
cations, albeit important ones. They are: 
business, education, and communication. 

Let's briefly look at each, 

The personal computer has had more 
impact on the office than the food pro- 
cessor has had on the kitchen. Computers 
can process anything, instantly: words, 
numbers, inventories, orders, sales pro- 
jections. | 
In years to come, personal computers | 
may have the same impact on | 


puter called Reverend Apple. And 
former Yippie Jerry Rubin is compiling 
a data base of New York's chickest social 
connections. This is only the beginning. 
If you long to be part of this movement, 
check out our statewide list of reputable 
computer dealers. 


Computer Encounter, 1225 Route 206, 
Princeton (609-924-8757). 

Computer Discount of America, 15 | 
Marshall Hill Rd, West Milford Mall, 

West Milford (201-728-8080). 

Clancy-Paul, Princeton Shopping | 
Center, North Harrison St, Princeton 
(609-683-0060). 

The Electronic Candy Store, Princeton 

Shopping Center, North Harrison St, 

Princeton (609-924-5875). 

Radio Shack Computer Center, Route 1 

and Texas Ave, Lawrenceville (609- 

771-8113). Many other locations 

throughout the state. 

Computerland, 2940 Brunswick Pike, 
Lawrenceville (609-882-1400). 


South 


Jonathan's Apple, Brick Rd and Route 

73, Marlton (609-983-0668). 

The Computer Port, New Rd, Northfield 
(609-641-4300). 

Computerware Outlet, 9 Colonial Sq, 

Cinnaminson (609-829-8553). 

Computers Etc, 2442 Plaza 38, Cherry 
Hill (609-779-0023). 
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education—already, graduate engineering 
students at Stevens Institute of Technology 
in Hoboken are required to have their own 
personal computers. Kids take to com- 
puters faster than food mold takes to left- 
overs. Educators call it Computer Assisted 
Instruction (CAI), and it’s a genuine giant- 
step over failed attempts to create teaching 
machines. Basically what the computer 
does is interact with the student in much 
the same manner as the teacher—except 
that the student works on a one-to-one 
basis with the computer. The computer 


Computer Magazines 


To get the real lowdown on com- 
puters, let your fingers do the walking. 
Computer magazines are a great way to 
shop (mail-ordering your micro can 
save lots of money over retail), and an 
unthreatening way to come to grips 
with the large variety of computers 
available for home use. While no com- 
puter store could possible carry all the 
ystems that might interest you, a mag- 
zine can. The best way to approach the 
magazines is through their advertising 
pages. The ads tend to give better in- 
formation, more clearly, than the arti- 
cles. They're also more fun. 

There are four types of computer 
magazines: those designed for hob- 
byists or “hackers” (generally technical 
, businesses, home users, and 
magazines dealing specifically with in- 
dividual computer systems. For our 
purposes, only the last two categories 
are really important. But let's quickly 
take a look at magazines for hobbyists 
and businesses. 

The arcane world of the computer 
hobbyist is best glimpsed through the 
hacker magazines, targeted at people 
who develop addictions to their com- 
puters. Here we find the monthly 
goliath called BYTE (pronounced bite), 
the ne plus ultra of computer magazines. 
Forget understanding any of the arti- 
cles. Browsing through the 600-or-so 
monthly pages is an experience in and 
of itself. At $2.95, the magazine is worth 
every crazy penny. (BYTE, PO Box 328, 
Hancock, NH 03449. $19/year). Another 
widely distributed hackers publication 
is InfoWorld, an oversized weekly tab- 
loid that’s the Variety of the computer 
world. It’s worth scanning an issue or 
two just to take the pulse of the indus- 
try. The price is $1.25. (InfoWorld, 530 
Lytton, Palo Alto, CA 94301. $25/year). 

The premier computer magazine of 
the business world is /nterface Age. 
Each monthly issue makes valuable 
comparisons between the various busi- 
ness programs and packages available 
to users. Because more and more com- 
puters are standardizing around an 
operating system known as CP/M, much 
of the software discussed in this maga- 


s 


stores the information it exchanges with 
the student during class, modifies that in- 
formation throughout the new lesson, and 
then automatically creates the most effi- 
cient lesson plan for the next session. 
Beyond CAI, students will learn about the 
computer itself. Many educators believe 
that this is particularly beneficial to stu- 
dents who lack self-esteem because of 
poor performance in school. Mastering the 
computer—exercising control over a 
machine—is alleged to increase a child's 
self-confidence, while it also helps develop 


zine is available to a variety of different 
computers. Most computer magazines, 
you'll find, treat business applications, 
but only Interface Age is dedicated sole- 
ly to that purpose. Cover price is $3. 
Unterface Age, McPheters, Wolfe & 
Jones, 16704 Marquardt Ave, Cerritos, 
CA 90701. $21/year). 

General interest magazines for home 
users offer programs, tips, and touts on 
a variety of computers. The magazines 
generally have a section for each of the 
more popular home systems: TRS-80, 
Apple, Commodore, etc. They'll review 
hardware, software, and the latest de- 
velopments in the field. The four best 
monthly magazines are Popular Com- 
puting ($2.95); Microcomputing 
($2.95); Compute!, The Journal for Pro- 
gressive Computing ($2.50); and Crea- 
tive Computing, the number one mag- 
azine of computer applications and 
software (published in the heart of New 
Jersey, $2.95 a copy). Despite their 
claims of uniqueness, however, these 
magazines are all basically the same. 
(Popular Computing, PO Box 307, 
Martinsville, NJ 08836. $15/y Mic- 
rocomputing, Wayne Green, Inc., 80 
Pine St, Peterborough, NH 03458. $25/ 
year, Compute! , Small Systems Services, 
Inc., PO Box 5406, Greensboro, NC 
27403. Creative Computing, 39 East 
Hanover Ave., Morris Plains, NJ 07950. 
$24.97/year.). 

Before you make your final choice of 
a computer system, take a look at what I 
refer to as the “systems magazine 
tems magazine are concerned with ae 
one type of computer system: Apple, 
IBM, TRS-80, etc. All of them are pub- 
lished independently. And while they 
may focus on one computer company, 
they are not beholden to that company. 
Having a subscription to such a maga- 
zine is obviously quite useful to the 
computer owner. It is through the mag- 
azine, not through the computer store 
or the manufacturer’ that most of the 
computer’s support is drawn. This is 
also the place where you're most likely 
to learn about discounts. 

Probably the best magazine in this 
field is called 80 Micro, and it’s put out 


the logical, intuitive side of his or her per- 
sonality. If we are to believe social scien- 
tists, books compel us to think linearly, 
television causes us to think spatially, and 
computers will force us to think in terms of 
solutions. Not only will computers teach 
students the basics, they'll go a step beyond 
and teach students how to put them to use. 

The third important use of the personal 
computer is in communications: one com- 
puter talking to another or talking to a data 
base. A data base is a larger computer 
which can provide, store, and exchange in- 
Continued on page 84 


for the TRS-80 computer. At 450 pages a 
month, it's a real buy at $2.95. Like all 
systems magazines, it provides a forum 
for the independent vendors who make 
support systems for your computer, and 
reviews of their work. It covers all the 
territory on each machine, including 
hardware, software, home and business 
applications, and programs. 

Some other systems magazines are 
Softalk (monthly, $2.95) and Nibble 
(monthly, $2.95), both dedicated to 
Apple computer users. Softalk is the 
better of the two because it contains 
readable articles and a useful Question 
and Answer column. PC is another fast- 
growing systems ma ne, focused on 
the IBM Personal Computer. It’s 
primarily for business applications, and 
has grown to 225 pages in just four 
months. It costs $3.00. (Nibble, PO Box 
325, Lincoln; MA 01773. $19.95/year. 
Softalk, )$24.00/year. PC, 1528 Irving St, 
San Francisco, CA 94122. $27/year.). 

Most of these magazines are hard to 
find, although you may find some on a 
newstand. The systems magazines are 
usually available in computer stores. 
Radio Shack, however, is so angry with 
the competition 80 Micro has created 
that it won't permit that magazine to be 
sold in any of its 8,000 stores.—j.S. 


Homework 


If you're still undecided about 
whether to purchase a home computer, 
do a little more in-depth reading, 
Exploring the World of the Personal 
Computer (by Jack Nilles, Prentice-Hall, 
1982, $12.95) presents the pros and 
cons of computer ownership, and pro- 
vides an honest discussion of what a 
machine can and can’t do for you. Own- 
ing Your Home Computer (by Robert L. 
Perry, Everest House, 1980, $10.95) and 
Computers for Everybody (by Jerry 
Willis and Merl Miller, Dilithium Press, 
1981, $6.95) give useful information 
about the variety of personal computers 
available, and contain lengthy lists of 
possible uses for the newest member of 
the family. 
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“If your portable video recorder doesn’t have 
all this technology, don’t blame Panasonic,’ 


KF \e 
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This new Panasonic VHS “system with new 
microprocessor technology can do just about 
everything. Outdoors, it's the world’s lightest, 
smallest VHS video recorder. At home, you can 
record 8 hours of TV on a new Panasonic cassette. 
] J And that's just the 
beginning for the 
new Omnivision® 
Pe Pv-5500 and 
PK-956 video ‘5 
camera. 


The world’s lightest 
VHS video recorder. 

Its 37% lighter than any other 
Panasonic portable VHS. That's 
light and small enough to take to 
picnics, little league games, vacations. 
And its rechargeable battery lets you record "tetas 
for up to 100 minutes on one charge. ae 


Hie 
The camera focuses automatically 

with infrared technology. 

You can focus the PK-956 with your eyes closed. Using 

an infrared beam and microprocessor technology, 

-. it focuses in a split second. But that's not all. 

It adjusts the exposure and sound automatically. 

Has instant replay. There's even a character 

_ generator, so you can title your favorite scenes. 


An ordinary video 
camera can't hold 
acandle to this 
Panasonic. Because 
it has a light-sensitive 
tube. Plus circuitry 
that electronically 
yD , brightens the picture. 
bg tow ly 3 And a fast f 1.4 
‘ macro/zoom lens. 


8 hours of recording. 

With a new Panasonic cassette you can 

record 8 hours of TV. And when you're not 
home it can be programmed to auto- 
matically record 4 different shows over 2 
weeks. It even has slow motion, high 

speed, freeze frame and Omnisearch. 


WARNING: One federal court has held that = 
recording copyrighted TV programs i nfngement anasonic. 
Such programs should not be recorded. 


Simulated TV picture. TV picture courtesy of NASA. just slightly ahead of our time. 


